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Crito asks Socrates about a conversation he saw him having the previous 
day, but couldn’t hear from the back of the crowd. Socrates reports that he 
was speaking with a pair of brothers from out of town, Euthydemus and 
Dionysodorus. When Crito asks if they are sophists, Socrates says they are 
all-inclusively wise, having branched out from expertise at fighting in 
armor to fighting in speeches; Socrates claims he wants to become their 
student, and invites Crito to join him. 


Socrates reports that the pair of brothers came over to join him the day 
before when they saw Cleinias, a popular young man accompanied by a 
troop of admirers, sit next to him. Euthydemus and Dionysodorus claim 
that they now teach virtue. Socrates enthusiastically invites them to begin 
by persuading Cleinias to devote himself to virtue and philosophy. They 
agree, and their own followers gather around, as do Cleinias’s admirers, 
with Ctesippus foremost. 


Euthydemus asks Cleinias whether it is the wise or ignorant who learn, 
and Dionysodorus whispers to Socrates that the boy will be refuted 
whichever way he answers. Euthydemus does refute Cleinias’s answer, and 
Dionysodorus immediately jumps in to refute him again for taking the 
opposite side. Euthydemus then asks whether learners learn what they 
know or what they don’t know, and the process of double refutation is 
repeated. 


To allow Cleinias to regain confidence, Socrates interrupts. He says the 
two brothers are not being serious, but playing with two meanings of the 
word “learn.” Socrates shows what serious questioning would be like, and 
gets Cleinias to agree that no possession could make anyone happy who 
lacks wisdom. Socrates then invites the brothers to take over the questions 
and continue in the same spirit. 


Dionysodorus questions Socrates, arguing that anyone who wants Cleinias 
to cease to be who he is and become wise wants him struck dead. 
Ctesippus steps in to call Dionysodorus a liar. Euthydemus and 
Dionysodorus begin to double-team Ctesippus, trying to argue him into 
saying it is impossible to tell a lie, but Ctesippus resists fiercely. 


To allow Ctesippus to calm down, Socrates interrupts. He playfully 
suggests that they let the brothers teach them virtue and wisdom in their 
own way. Dionysodorus reduces Ctesippus to silence by arguing that there 
is no such thing as contradiction. Socrates asks whether Dionysodorus is 
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saying what seems true to him, or arguing for the sake of argument, and 
then asks what he calls a stupid question. The exchanges become fierce 
again, and Ctesippus returns to the fray. Socrates has to calm him down 
again. 

Socrates resumes questioning Cleinias, asking what sort of knowledge it 
would be that would make people happy. Cleinias gives an eloquent 
argument that it cannot be the art of a military general. 


Crito interrupts Socrates’ narrative to protest that he is making things up, 
and Socrates draws him into a discussion of the art of kingship, but Crito 
keeps asking what was said about it the previous day, and Socrates returns 
to his narration. 


Euthydemus argues that Socrates already has the knowledge he is seeking, 
and that he himself and his brother know everything. Socrates comments 
that the pair of them are finally being serious. Ctessipus breaks in and asks 
them to demonstrate that they know everything, asking for particular 
examples in an uninhibited way. Socrates steps back in, and finally allows 
the brothers to question him in their own way. Their attempt to 
demonstrate that he knows everything breaks down when he brings up 
things that are impossible to know because they cannot be true. 


Dionysodorus now begins quibbling with everything Socrates says. 
Euthydemus and Ctesippus re-enter the discussion, which becomes fierce 
once again, and then farcical. Euthydemus delivers a knock-out punch to 
Socrates, Dionysodorus follows it up, and Ctesippus sarcastically concedes 
defeat. Socrates advises the two brothers to do their teaching in private, 
and offers himself and Cleinias as students. 


Socrates again invites Crito to come along to study with Euthydemus and 
Dionysodorus. Crito resists, and reports hearing from another person who 
was present that the brothers’ display showed that philosophy is a waste of 
time. Socrates urges Crito to make a first-hand examination of everything 
that purports to be philosophy, and not to accept anyone else’s opinions 
about it. 


Crito: [271A] Who was it you were talking to yesterday in the Lyceum, Socrates? 
There was such a big mob standing around you folks that when I came up wanting 
to listen I couldn’t hear anything clearly; when I leaned over, I got a glimpse, 
though, and it seemed to me it was some stranger you were talking to. Who was it? 
Socrates: And which one are you asking about, Crito? There was not one, but a pair. 
Crito: The one I’m speaking of was sitting on your right, two over; [2718] Axiochus’s 
youngster was in between you. And he seemed to me to have grown very big, 


Socrates, and not to be much different in age from our own Critobulus. He’s skinny 
though, while this boy is well filled-out, beautiful and good! in his looks. 
Socrates: Euthydemus is the person you're asking about, Crito, and the one sitting 
beside me on my left was his brother Dionysodorus. He takes part in the discussions 
too. 
Crito: I don’t know either one, Socrates. They’re some more [271C] new sophists, it 
seems. From where? And what’s their wisdom? 
Socrates: They’re from somewhere around here by descent, from Chios I think; they 
went out to Thurii as settlers, but they’re in exile from there and they’ve been 
spending their time for many years now around these regions. But as for what you 
ask about, the wisdom of the pair,!“ it’s a wondrous one, Crito. The pair of them is 
literally all-inclusively wise. I didn’t know before this what all-round competitors 
were, because these two are all-round fighters in the precise sense—not the way the 
pair of Acarnanian brothers were all-round competitors, [271D] since they could do 
battle only with the body. But this pair is, in the first place, most formidable in body 
and in battle, where it’s formidable enough to dominate everyone—since it’s 
thoroughly wise at fighting in arms itself, and also [272A] capable of making anyone 
else who pays a fee the same—and then too, it’s utterly dominant both at fighting 
the battle in the lawcourts and at teaching anyone else both how to speak and how 
to get speeches suitable for lawcourts written. Before this, the pair was formidable 
at these things only, but now it has brought the art of all-round competition to full 
perfection. For the pair has now worked out the type of battle that was left 
unworked-at by it, so that no one at all is able even to stand up against them, so 
formidable has the pair become at battling in arguments and refuting [272B) 
everything that’s said, in the same way whether it’s false or whether it’s true. So I 
have it in mind, Crito, to turn myself over to this pair of men, since it claims that in 
a short time it can also make anyone else at all formidable at these same things. 
Crito: What, Socrates! Aren’t you afraid, at your age, that you’re already too old? 
Socrates: That least of all, Crito; I have plenty of evidence and encouragement 
not to be afraid of it. For this very pair got started at this wisdom that I have my 
heart set on, the art of debating, when, as one might say, they were a couple of 
senior citizens. The pair wasn’t wise yet a year or two [272C] ago. But I am afraid of 
just one thing, that I'll bring disgrace on the two strangers too, just as I did on 
Connus the harp teacher, the son of Metrobius, who is still even now going on 
teaching me to play the harp. The boys who go to his lessons with me and see this 
laugh at me and call Connus the geezer-teacher. So I’m afraid that somebody might 
revile these two strangers this same way, and in all probability, they could be afraid 
of this very thing and be unwilling to accept me. Now, Crito, lve persuaded other 
older folks to go there with me as fellow pupils, [272D] and I’m going to try to 
persuade some different ones to go to these lessons. Why don’t you come along too? 


And we'll bring your sons as bait; I know they'll give us an education too, because 
they'll want them. 

Crito: Well, nothing prevents it, Socrates, if it seems like a good idea to you. But 
explain to me first what the wisdom of the pair of men is, so I'll know what we’re 
going to learn. 

Socrates: You couldn’t hear it any sooner, since there’s no way I could say that I 
wasn’t paying attention to the pair; I gave my full attention and have a very good 
memory of it, and I'll try to go through it all for you from the beginning. [272E] By 
the grace of some god, I happened to be sitting there where you saw me, alone in 
the undressing area, and I just then had it in mind to get up and leave; but as I was 
getting up, my accustomed divine sign? came. So I sat back down, and a little 
[273A] later this pair, Euthydemus and Dionysodorus, came in, and many others 
along with them, pupils as it seemed to me, and when the pair had come in, they 
walked around in the covered walkway. And the two hadn’t yet gone two or three 
times around the walkway when Cleinias came in, the one you say—and say truly— 
has grown so much, and behind him were very many of his lovers, especially 
Ctesippus, a certain young man from Paeania, very beautiful and good in his nature, 


except for being rude on account of (2738) being young. From the entryway, 
Cleinias spotted me sitting alone, and came straight over and sat at my right, just as 
you say. And at first, when Dionysodorus and Euthydemus spotted him, the pair of 
them stood there in conversation with each other, casting one glance after another 
over at us—for I too had my full attention on the pair—and then the two came and 
sat down, one of them, Euthydemus, next to the youngster, and the other next to 
myself on my left, with the rest wherever each happened to settle. 

[273C] So I gave the pair a welcome, since I was seeing them after some time; 
then after that I said to Cleinias, “These two here, Euthydemus and Dionysodorus, 
are certainly a pair of wise men, Cleinias, not in small matters but in great ones. 
The pair knows everything that has to do with war, all that anyone needs who’s 
going to be a good general, formations and leadership and how to fight in heavy 
armor; and the pair also has the ability to make someone be powerful at coming to 
his own aid in the lawcourts, if anyone does him an injustice.” 

[273D] Now saying those things got me a contemptuous look from the pair, the 
two looked at each other and laughed, and Euthydemus said, “We no longer take 
those things seriously, Socrates; we just treat them as side jobs.” 

And I was in wonder, and said, “Then surely your work must be a thing of 
beauty, if such important matters turn out to be side jobs for you. Before the gods, 
tell me, the pair of you, what this beautiful thing is.” 

“Virtue, Socrates,” he said. “We believe the pair of us are able to impart it to 
human beings in the most beautiful form and in the quickest way.” 


[273E] “Zeus!” I said, “How great a matter the two of you do speak of! Where 
did the pair of you find this godsend? I was still thinking of you the way I was just 
saying, as being a formidable pair mainly at this matter of fighting in armor, and I 
spoke about the pair of you that way, because I remember you two proclaiming that 
when you came to town before. But if the pair of you truly has got this knowledge 
now, be merciful—for I am literally addressing you as a pair of gods, [274A] begging 
you to have forgiveness toward me for the things I said before. But, Euthydemus 
and Dionysodorus, see whether you're telling the truth; given the magnitude of your 
proclamation, being skeptical is nothing to be wondered at.” 

“Be sure of it, though, Socrates; this is the way it is.” 

“Then I call you blessed for this acquirement, far more than the Great King for 
his empire. But tell me this much, whether the pair of you has the intention to give 
a display of this wisdom, or what your wishes are.” 

“That’s the very thing we’re here for, Socrates, for the pair of us to give a 
display [2748] and to teach it, if anyone wants to learn.” 

“Well, I promise you that everyone who doesn’t have this will want to learn it, I 
first of all, and then this Cleinias here, and in addition to us Ctesippus here and 
these others,” I said, pointing out to him the lovers of Cleinias, who now happened 
to be standing around us. For Ctesippus happened to be sitting at a distance from 
Cleinias, and it so happened, it seemed to me, that Euthydemus, in leaning over 
forward while speaking to me, [274C] blocked Ctesippus’s view of Cleinias, who was 
between us. So wanting to look at his darling, and being at the same time a 
passionate listener, Ctesippus was the first to jump up and stand near us, just 
opposite, and when the others saw him, they too stood around us the same way, 
both the lovers of Cleinias and the companions of Euthydemus and Dionysodorus. 
It was these I was pointing to when I told Euthydemus that they’d all be ready [274D] 
to learn. Then Ctesippus joined in saying so very eagerly, as did the rest, and 
everyone in common urged the pair to display the power of their wisdom. 

So I said, “Well then, Euthydemus and Dionysodorus, the pair of you must go 
all out in every way to gratify these people and to make a display for my sake as 
well. It’s obvious that giving the fullest display would be no small job, but tell me 
this, the pair of you, do you have the power to make a man good only if he’s already 
convinced that he needs to learn [274E] from you, or even to make someone good 
who’s not yet convinced, because he believes the matter of virtue isn’t learnable at 
all or that you two are no teachers of it? Come then, is it the job of the same art to 
persuade someone in that condition that virtue is teachable and that you are the 
people from whom one may learn it in the most beautiful way, or does that job 
belong to some other art?” 

“Certainly it belongs to this same one, Socrates,” said Dionysodorus. 

“Therefore, Dionysodorus,” I said, “of human beings of our time, you [275A] 
folks would give the most beautiful exhortation to philosophy and a care for 


virtue?” 

“That’s exactly what we believe, Socrates.” 

“Then put off to another time your display of the rest of it for us,” I said, “and 
the pair of you give us a display of this very thing. You two persuade this youngster 
here that he needs to engage in philosophy and care about virtue, and gratify both 
me and all these people here. For as it turns out, something of the sort is the case 
with this young fellow, and both I and all these people happen to be eager for him 
to become as excellent as possible. He’s the son of Axiochus, who’s a son of old 
Alcibiades, and he’s a first [2758] cousin of the Alcibiades now living; his name is 
Cleinias. He’s young, and we’re worried about him, fearing that, as is likely with a 
young person, someone might get in ahead of us and turn his thoughts to some 
other pursuit and corrupt him. The pair of you have arrived here with beautiful 
timing, then, so if it makes no difference to you, take the young fellow to make trial 
of and have a discussion in front of us.” 

So when I had spoken, in just about those very words, Euthydemus, in a manner 
both manly and confident, said, “It makes no difference, [275C] Socrates, so long as 
the youngster is willing to answer questions.” 

“That’s just what he’s accustomed to,” I said, “because these people here often 
come up to him and ask lots of things and discuss them, so he’s pretty confident 
about answering questions.” 

How can I give you a beautiful account of what came next, Crito? It’s no small 
task to have the power to recapture such inconceivably great wisdom in recounting 
it, so I, just like the [275D] poets, need to begin my narrative by invoking the Muses 
and Memory. Well, I believe Euthydemus began from somewhere more or less like 
this: “Cleinias, which sort of human beings are those who learn, the wise or the 
ignorant?” 

And since the question was of great magnitude, the young fellow turned red in 
the face, and at a loss, cast a glance toward me. And noticing that he’d been thrown 
into confusion, I said, “Keep your confidence up, Cleinias, [275E] and answer 
whichever way it appears to you in a manly way, since there’s a chance it will be of 
great benefit.” 

And at this point, Dionysodorus leaned over a little toward my ear, with a big 
smile on his face, and said, “I can tell you for sure in advance, Socrates, that 
whichever way the young fellow answers, he’ll be refuted.” 

And it happened that Cleinias gave his answer while Dionysodorus was in the 
midst of saying that, so that there was no chance for me even to advise [276A] the 
young man to be on his guard; he said that those who learn would be the wise. 

And Euthydemus said, “And are there people whom you call teachers, or are 
there not?” He agreed there were. “And I presume the teachers of the learners are 
teachers in the same way those skilled at the harp and at reading and writing were 
teachers of you and the other children, and the learners are learners in the same way 


you were?” He concurred. “And obviously, at the time you were learning, you did 

not yet know the things you were learning?” He said they didn’t. “Well then, [276B] 
were you wise when you didn’t know those things?” “Surely not,” he said. “And if 

not wise, ignorant?” “Very much so.” “Therefore, you who were learning what you 
did not know were learning it while being ignorant.” The young fellow nodded his 

head. “Therefore, Cleinias, it’s the ignorant who learn, and not, as you assume, the 
wise.” 

When he said that, then just like a chorus at a signal from the director, those 
followers who were with Dionysodorus and Euthydemus [276C] cheered and laughed 
all together. And before the young man could well and truly catch his breath, 
Dionysodorus took right up and said, “And what about when your writing teacher 
gave you dictation, Cleinias? Which of the children learned what was dictated, the 
wise or the ignorant ones?” “The wise,” said Cleinias. “Therefore it’s the wise and 
not the ignorant who learn, and you didn’t answer Euthydemus well just now.” 

[276D] And at this the lovers of the pair of men gave a very loud laugh and cheer, 
in admiration of the pair’s wisdom. The rest of us were dumbfounded. And 
Euthydemus, noticing that we were bowled over, in order to put us still more in 
wonder at him, did not let up on the young fellow, but kept up the questioning, and 
just the way good dancers do, he did a double pirouette on the same point, and said, 
“Do learners learn what they know or what they don’t know?” 

And Dionysodorus whispered quietly toward me again, [276E] saying, “Here’s 
another one, Socrates, just like the last one.” 

“Zeus!” I said. “Surely the last question made a beautiful showing for us.” 

“Everything we ask is like that, Socrates,” he said: “there’s no way out.” 

“Well then that’s why you seem to me to be well thought of by your pupils,” I 
said. 

At that point, Cleinias answered Euthydemus that the learners would be learning 
what they didn’t know, and the latter began asking [277A] him questions by the same 
means as before. “What!” he said; “don’t you know your letters?” “Yes,” he said. 
“All of them?” He agreed. “And when anyone dictates anything whatever, isn’t he 
dictating letters?” He agreed. “So he’s dictating something included among things 
you know,” he said, “if in fact you know them all?” He agreed with this too. “So 
then you don’t learn whatever anyone dictates,” he said, “but someone who doesn’t 
know the letters does learn?” “No,” he said: “I do learn.” “Well then you learn what 
you know,” [2778] he said, “if you do in fact know all the letters.” He agreed. 
“Therefore you did not answer correctly,” he said. 

And these things had barely yet been fully said by Euthydemus when 
Dionysodorus caught up the argument like a ball and aimed it back at the young 
man, saying, “Euthydemus is playing a trick on you, Cleinias. For tell me, isn’t 
learning getting knowledge of the thing which one learns?” Cleinias agreed. “And is 
knowing anything other than having knowledge already?” he said. He concurred. 


“Therefore not knowing [277C] is not yet having knowledge?” He agreed with him. 
“Well, are those get anything the ones who already have it or the ones who don’t 
have it?” “The ones who don’t.” “And you’ve agreed that those who don’t know are 
among those who don’t have something?” He gave a nod. “Aren’t the learners 
among those who get something, not among those who have it?” He concurred. 
“Therefore,” he said, “it’s those who don t know who learn, Cleinias, and not those 
who do know.” 

[277D] Now Euthydemus was hurrying in to throw the youngster again for the 
third fall; I realized that the young fellow was going under, and wanted to give him 
a breather so he wouldn’t wimp out on us, and to build up his courage I said: 
“Cleinias, you shouldn’t wonder if the arguments appear to you out of the ordinary. 
Maybe you don’t see what the pair of strangers is doing to you. They’re doing the 
same thing people do in the Corybantic rites when they perform the enthronement 
of the person they’re about to initiate. For there too, there is some dancing and 
playfulness—maybe you've also been initiated. Now too, [277E] this pair is doing 
nothing but dancing around you and performing a sort of playful frolic, for the 
purpose of initiating you afterward. So consider yourself now to be listening to first 
stages of the sophistical mysteries. Because first off, as Prodicus says, it’s necessary 
to learn correctness where words are concerned. And this is exactly what the pair of 
strangers is pointing out to you, that you didn’t know that human beings apply the 
word learn on the one hand to the case when someone who at first had no 
knowledge about some [278A] matter later gets the knowledge of it, and on the other 
hand they apply this same word also when he already has knowledge and with this 
knowledge examines this same matter when it’s involved in action or speech. They 
are more apt to call this understanding rather than learning, but there are also times 
when they call it learning, and this, as these folks were pointing out, escaped your 
notice, that the same word applies to human beings standing in opposite situations, 
to both one who knows and one who doesn’t. Something pretty close to that was 
also involved in the second question, in which [2788] they asked you whether human 
beings learn what they know or what they don’t. Among learnable matters, these are 
playthings, and that’s why I’m saying that these folks are playing with you; the 
reason I say it’s playfulness is that even if one were to learn many things of this sort, 
or even all of them, one would not know a bit more about how things are with the 
matters concerned, but only be able to play with human beings by the use of 
differences among words, tripping them up and toppling them over, like people who 
enjoy pulling chairs out from under those who are starting to sit down, [278C] and 
laugh when they see someone toppled over on his back. So consider what has 
happened to you at their hands as play, but in what comes after it, it’s clear that 
these two themselves will point you to what is serious; I'll point the way for the pair 
to make sure they deliver what they promised me. For the pair claimed they’d 
display their wisdom at exhortation, but now, it seems to me, the pair of them 


thought they had to play with you first. So, Euthydemus and Dionysodorus, let this 
[278D] playing of yours be done with; it’s probably sufficient. Next give a display, the 
pair of you, of exhorting the young man about how he ought to care for wisdom and 
virtue. And first l'II show you two how I conceive of that and how I desire to hear it 
done. And if I seem to you to be doing it in an amateurish and ludicrous way, don’t 
laugh at me, for from my eagerness to hear your wisdom I’m going to dare to make 
it up as I go along, right in front of [278E] you. So bear with me without laughing as 
you listen, you and your pupils both; and you, son of Axiochus, give me your 
answers. 

“Do all human beings want to do well? Or is this question one of the ludicrous 
things I was afraid of just now? No doubt it’s senseless even to ask such things, for 
who among human beings doesn’t want to do well?” “There’s no one at all who 
doesn’t,” Cleinias [279A] said. “So be it,” I said; “so next, since we want to do well, 
what would be the way for us to do well? Wouldn’t it be if we had a lot of good 
things? Or is that an even sillier question than the other? For no doubt it’s obvious 
that this too is the case.” He concurred. “Well in that case, keep going; of the things 
there are, what sorts happen to be good for us? Or does it seem likely that there’s no 
great difficulty at all on this point either, and that a man of high status would answer 
easily? Every one of them would tell us that being rich is good, isn’t that so?” 
“Certainly,” he said. “And also being healthy, [2798] being beautiful, and being 
sufficiently provided with everything else that pertains to the body?” It seemed so to 
him too. “But also good birth, and powers and honors among one’s own—it’s surely 
clear that these are good things too.” He agreed. “So what else is left for us among 
the goods?” I said. “What about being temperate and just and courageous? Before 
Zeus, Cleinias, do you hold that we’d be putting it rightly if we put them down as 
goods, or if we don’t? Maybe someone would dispute it with us, but how does it 
seem to you?” “They’re goods,” said Cleinias. [279C] “So be it,” I said; “and where in 
the chorus should we assign a place for wisdom? Among the goods, or how would 
you say?” “Among the goods.” “Now think hard, so we don’t leave out any of the 
goods that are also worth mentioning.” “No, we don’t seem to me to be leaving 
anything out,” said Cleinias. And I recollected something and said, “Yes we are, by 
Zeus! Were in danger of leaving out the greatest of the goods.” “What’s that?” he 
said. “Good fortune, Cleinias, which all people, even the lowest of the low, claim is 
the greatest of goods.” “What you say is true,” he said. And I had another 
afterthought, and said, “You and I [279D] were just about to make ourselves the 
laughingstocks of the strangers, son of Axiochus.” “Why’s that, exactly?” he said. 
“Because even though we put good fortune in the previous list just now, we were 
talking about the same thing all over again.” “And why exactly is that?” “Surely it’s 
a laughing matter to put forward a thing that’s been lying in front of us all along and 
talk about the same things twice.” “How do you mean that?” he said. “Well surely 
wisdom is good fortune,” I said; “even a child would recognize that.” And he was in 


wonder—he’s still so young and open-natured. And since I recognized that he was 
in a state of wonder, I said, [279E] “Cleinias, don’t you know that where doing well at 
flute music is concerned, the flute players are the most fortunate?” He concurred. 
“And where reading and writing are concerned, it’s those who are skilled at letters?” 
“Certainly.” “And what about this? Do you suppose any people are more fortunate 
in dangers at sea, generally speaking, than wise helmsmen?” “Surely not.” “And 
what if you were on a military campaign? Who would you rather share the danger 
[280A] and the fortune with, a wise general or an ignorant one?” “A wise one.” “And 
what if you were sick? Who would you like to take your chances with, a wise doctor 
or an ignorant one?” “A wise one.” “And isn’t that because you assume you’d come 
out more fortunately by being involved with someone wise rather than with 
someone ignorant?” He went along with that. “Therefore wisdom makes human 
beings fortunate in every sphere. For surely wisdom could never go wrong in any 
way, but necessarily acts rightly and turns out rightly; otherwise it would no longer 
be wisdom.” 

(280B] Pm not quite sure how, but we ended up agreeing that the upshot of it 
went like this: when wisdom is present, anyone it’s present with has no further need 
of good fortune. And when we’d come to agreement on that, I began to question 
him again about what bearing it had on our previous agreements. “For we agreed,” I 
said, “that if a lot of good things were present to us, we’d be happy and do well.” He 
concurred. “And would we be happy because of the goods that were present if they 
were of no benefit to us, or if they were of benefit?” “If they were of benefit,” he 
said. “And would [280C] they be of any benefit if we only had them but didn’t use 
them? For instance, if we had a lot of food but didn’t eat it, or drink and didn’t 
drink it, is there any way we’d benefit from that?” “Surely not,” he said. “And what 
about all the skilled workmen? If they each had all the necessities for their own 
work provided for them, but made no use of them, would they do well by 
possessing them, because they were in possession of everything that a skilled 
worker needed to have? If a carpenter, for instance, were provided with all his tools 
and plenty of wood, but didn’t do any carpentry, is it possible that he could get any 
benefit [280D] out of possessing them?” “There’s no way,” he said. “And what if 
someone had got possession of riches and of all the goods we were just now 
speaking of, but made no use of them? Would he be happy because of the 
possession of these good things?” “Surely not, Socrates.” “Therefore it’s necessary,” 
I said, “for someone who’s going to be happy not only to possess such goods but 
also to make use of them, or else no benefit comes from possessing them.” “What 
you Say is true.” [280E] “Well then, Cleinias, is this now sufficient to make someone 
happy, to possess good things and use them?” “It seems so to me.” “Whether 
someone uses them rightly or not?” I said. “If he uses them rightly.” “Beautifully 
said,” I said, “for I imagine there’s more trouble when someone makes a wrong use 
of any article than when he leaves it alone, for in the one case something bad 


happens, while in the other [281A] it’s neither bad nor good. Wouldn’t we say so?” 
He went along with that. “What about it, then? In the working-on and using of 
wood, is the thing that results in using it rightly anything other than a knowledge of 
carpentry?” “Surely not,” he said. “And presumably also in the workmanship 
involved with furniture, it’s knowledge that results in rightness.” He concurred. 
“Well, then,” I said, “also in the use of the good things we were talking about at 
first, riches and health and beauty, was it knowledge that led the way to rightness in 
using all [2818] such things and kept action on the right track, or something else?” 
“Knowledge,” he said. “Therefore knowledge provides human beings not only with 
good fortune but also, it seems, with doing well, in regard to every possession and 
action.” He agreed. “Before Zeus, then,” I said, “is there any benefit from the rest of 
our possessions without judgment and wisdom? Would a human being profit from 
having a lot of possessions and engaging in a lot of action if he didn’t have any 
sense, or more so from few and having sense? Look at it like this: if he did fewer 
things, wouldn’t [281C] he do fewer things wrong, and do less badly by going wrong 
less often, and be less miserable as a result of doing less badly?” “Entirely so,” he 
said. “And would it be more the case that someone would do fewer things if he 
were poor or rich?” “Poor,” he said. “And if he were sickly or robust?” “Sickly.” 
“Honored or without honor?” “Without honor.” “And would he do fewer things if 
he were brave and sensible or a coward?” “A coward.” “And wouldn’t it be more the 
case if he were lazy rather than energetic?” He went along with that. “And sluggish 
rather than [281D] quick, and dim-sighted and hard of hearing rather than sharp?” 
We came to terms with each other on all such cases. “In sum, then, Cleinias,” I said, 
“it may well be that with the totality of things that we were claiming at first were 
good, the discussion about them is not concerned with how they themselves, by 
themselves, are good by nature, but, as it seems, goes like this: if ignorance guides 
them, they’re greater evils than their opposites, to the extent that they have more 
power to serve a guide that’s bad, but if judgment and wisdom guide them, they’re 
greater goods, but themselves by [281E] themselves, neither they nor their opposites 
are worth anything.” “So it appears, it seems,” he said, “as you say.” “So what 
results for us from the things that have been said? Is it anything other than this, that 
none of the other things is either good or bad, but of the two things making up this 
pair, wisdom is good and ignorance is bad?” He agreed. 

[282A] “Then let’s consider what still remains,” I said. “Since we're all eager to 
be happy, and it came to light that we become so both by using things and using 
them rightly, and that it’s knowledge that provides the rightness and good fortune, 
then it’s necessary, it seems, for all men to equip themselves by every means for 
this: how they'll be as wise as possible. Isn’t that so?” “Yes,” he said. “And 
presumably if one believes that he ought much rather to get this than money as an 
inheritance from his father, and get it as well [2828] from his guardians and friends, 
and especially from those who claim to be his lovers, whether strangers or fellow 


citizens, begging and pleading with them to give him a portion of wisdom, there’s 
no shame in that, Cleinias, nor any grounds for reproach in serving or slaving for 
either a lover or any human being for that purpose, and being willing to perform 
any sort of beautiful services whatever in his eagerness to become wise. Doesn’t it 
seem that way to you?” I said. “You seem to me to be saying it quite [282C] well,” he 
said. “If wisdom is teachable, at any rate, Cleinias,” I said, “and doesn’t just pop up 
in human beings on its own. For this is still unexamined by us, and not yet agreed 
on between you and me.” “But it does seem to me to be teachable, Socrates,” he 
said. And I was pleased, and said, “You speak beautifully, most excellent of men, 
and you did well to free me from a long investigation on this very point of whether 
wisdom is teachable or not teachable. So now, since it seems to you both teachable 
and the only thing there is to make a human being happy and [282D] fortunate, is 
there anything else you can do other than assert that it’s necessary to engage in 
philosophy, and have your own mind set on doing that yourself?” “That’s entirely 
so, Socrates,” he said, “as much as anything can possibly be.” 

And I was delighted at hearing that, and said, “That sort of thing, Dionysodorus 
and Euthydemus, is my example of the kinds of speeches of exhortation I’m longing 
for, amateurish perhaps, and said haltingly at great length. But let whichever of the 
pair of you prefers give us a display of how to do this same thing by art. Or if the 
two of you [282E] don’t want to do that, give the young fellow a display of what 
follows from where I left off, whether he needs to acquire every sort of knowledge, 
or there’s some one kind he needs to get to be happy and be a good man, and what 
that is. For as I was saying at the beginning, it happens to be of great importance to 
us for this youngster to become wise and good.” 

[283A] So I said those things, Crito, and I paid very close attention to what was 
going to come after that, and pondered in what sort of way they would approach the 
discussion and on what basis they would begin encouraging the youngster to devote 
himself to wisdom and virtue. So then the older of them, Dionysodorus, began the 
discussion first, and we were all looking to him in expectation of hearing at once 
some very wondrous arguments. And [2838] that was exactly what we got, for the 
argument he launched into, Crito, was a thing to be wondered at and well worth 
your hearing, as it was a speech to encourage one toward virtue. 

“Tell me, Socrates and the rest of you,” he said, “all of you who claim you have 
a desire for this youngster to become wise, are you being playful in saying this, or 
are you serious and truly desire it?” 

And I had the thought that the pair of them had imagined that we were being 
playful before, when we were urging the pair to have a conversation with the 
youngster, and that was why those two took it playfully and weren’t serious. [283C] 
So having that thought, I said still more emphatically that we were serious to a 
wondrous degree. 


And Dionysodorus said, “Watch out, Socrates, that you won’t end up in the 
position of disowning what you're saying now.” “I’ve given it thought,” I said, “and 
there’s no way in the world I would ever come to disown it.” “What about it, then?” 
he said. “You folks claim you want him to become wise?” “Very much so.” “And is 
Cleinias wise now or not?” he said. “He says he’s not,” I said, “not yet at least; he’s 
no imposter.” “But you folks [283D] want him to become wise,” he said, “and not be 
ignorant?” We agreed. “So you want him to become what he’s not, and no longer be 
what he is now.” And when I heard that I was confused, and he, seizing upon my 
confusion, said, “And since you want him no longer to be what he now is, is that 
any different from wanting him to be dead? That’s how it seems. A lot friends and 
lovers like you would be worth, who'd entertain any thought of having their darling 
struck dead!” 

[283E] And when Ctesippus heard that, he took umbrage on behalf of his darling 
and spoke up, saying, “Thurian stranger, if it were not too crude a thing to say, I'd 
tell you ‘Go chop off your head’ for thinking any such thing as the lie you're telling 
about me and the others, which I think is even an unholy thing to say, that Pd want 
this boy here struck dead!” 

And Euthydemus said, “What, Ctesippus? You think it’s possible to tell a lie?” 
“By Zeus, I do!” he said. “I'd be crazy not to.” “Does the one who tells it say the 
thing that the statement is about, or not [284A] say it?” “He says it,” he said. “And if 
he says it, he’s saying nothing else among the things there are than the very thing 
he’s saying?” “How could he do otherwise?” said Ctesippus. “And that thing he’s 
saying is one of the things there are, distinct from the others?” “Certainly.” “And 
the one who says that thing says something that is?” he said. “Yes.” “But surely 
someone who says what is, and things that are, speaks the truth. So if Dionysodorus 
is saying things that are, he’s speaking the truth and not lying about you.” 

[284B] “Yes,” Ctesippus said, “but someone who says those things is not saying 
things that are, Euthydemus.” 

And Euthydemus said, “But mustn’t it be the case that things that are not are 
not?” “They are not.” “So mustn’t it be the case that things that are not are not 
things that are anywhere?” “Not anywhere.” “So is there any way for anyone, 
whoever he is, to do anything with them, with things that are not, so as to make 
them be when they are not anywhere?” “It doesn’t seem so to me,” Ctesippus said. 
“Then what about rhetoricians? When they speak among the populace do they do 
nothing?” “They do something,” he said. “And [284C] if they do something, they also 
make something?” “Yes.” “Therefore speaking is both doing and making?” He gave 
his agreement. “Therefore no one says things that are not—since that would already 
be making them something, while you’ve agreed that it’s not possible for anyone to 
make anything out of something that is not—so by your statement no one says what 
is false, but if Dionysodorus speaks, he speaks the truth and says things that are.” 


“By Zeus, Euthydemus,” said Ctesippus, “he does in a certain manner say things 
that are, but not as they are.” 

“How do you mean that, Ctesippus,” said Dionysodorus. “Are there [284D] some 
people who state things the way they are?” “There are indeed,” he said: “good and 
beautiful people! who tell the truth.” “Well,” he said, “aren’t good things in a good 
state and bad things in a bad one?” He went along with that. “And you agree that 
good and beautiful people state things the way they are?” “I agree.” “Therefore, 
Ctesippus,” he said, “good people speak ill of bad things, if they speak of them as 
they are.” “Yes, by Zeus!,” he said, “emphatically so, about bad human beings at 
any rate, and if you listen to me, you'll guard against being one of them, [284E] so 
good people won’t speak ill of you. You can be sure that good people speak ill of 
bad people.” “And do they talk big about big people,” Euthydemus said, “and hotly 
about hot people?” “They most surely do,” said Ctesippus; “anyway, they speak 
coldly about cold stiffs, and say their arguments leave them cold.” “Name-calling, 
Ctesippus,” said Dionysodorus; “you’re just name-calling.” “I am not, by Zeus, 
Dionysodorus,” he said, “since m your friend, but I am giving you a piece of 
comradely advice, and trying to persuade you never to speak so crudely in front of 
me as to say I want the people [285A] I care about most to be struck dead.” 

Now since they seemed to me to be getting too fierce with one another, I started 
speaking playfully to Ctesippus, and said, “Now, now, Ctesippus, it seems to me we 
ought to accept what they say from the strangers, if they want to offer it, and not get 
into a quarrel over a word. If they know how to make human beings be struck dead 
in such a way that they turn them from worthless and senseless people into sensible 
ones of good character, then whether the pair of them has discovered this 
themselves or [2858] learned it from someone else, if this pair knows how to 
accomplish this sort of death and destruction that kills someone worthless in order 
to bring him forth again of good character—and it’s clear that they do know how; 
they did claim, at any rate, that the newly discovered art the pair of them has is to 
make good human beings out of worthless ones—then let’s go along with them on 
it, and when they’ve killed the young fellow for us and made him sensible, let them 
kill all the rest of us too. And if you [285C] young ones are afraid, let the risk be on 
me, as if on a Carian,1© seeing as how I, since I’m old, am ready to take the risk and 
hand myself over to this Dionysodorus as if he were Medea of Colchis. Let this pair 
kill me, or boil me if they want to, or whatever they want, let them do it; just let 
them bring me forth with good character.” 

And Ctesippus said, “I’m ready myself, too, Socrates, to hand myself over to the 
strangers, even if they want to skin me still worse than they’re skinning me now, if 
my hide is going to [285D] end up not turned into a wineskin the way Marsyas’s+7 
was, but into virtue. This Dionysodorus here thinks m mad at him, but I’m not 
mad, I’m just speaking up against things said against me that seem to me not exactly 


said beautifully. But you, noble Dionysodorus, stop referring to contradicting as 
name-calling; name-calling is something different.” 

And Dionysodorus said, “You make these statements, Ctesippus, on the 
assumption that there is such a thing as contradicting?” 

[285E] “Totally and emphatically so,” he said. “Do you believe there is no 
contradicting, Dionysodorus?” 

“At least you can’t demonstrate that you’ve ever heard anybody contradicting 
anybody else,” he said. 

“Ts that a fact?” he said; “well right now Pm demonstrating to you that I’m 
hearing Ctesippus contradicting Dionysodorus.” 

“And can you back up your statement of that?” 

“Thoroughly,” he said. 

“Well, then,” he said, “are there descriptions for each of the things there are?” 
“Certainly.” “Of the way each of them is, or of the way it is not?” [286A] “The way it 
is.” “Right, for if you recall, Ctesippus,” he said, “we just now displayed that no one 
states things as they are not, since it came to light that no one says what is not.” 
“Well, what of it?” said Ctesippus; “are you and I contradicting each other any the 
less?” “Well,” he said, “could we contradict each other if we were both stating a 
description of the same thing? Or in that case would we presumably be saying the 
same things?” He went along with that. “But when neither of us was stating the 
description [286B] of the thing,” he said, “could we be contradicting each other then? 
Or in that case would neither one of us be making any mention of the thing at all?” 
He agreed with him on that point too. “But then when I state the description of the 
thing, and you state a different one of something else, are we contradicting each 
other then? Or am I stating the thing while you aren’t even speaking of it at all? 
How could anyone who’s not speaking of it contradict someone who is?” 

Ctesippus was silent. But I was in wonder at the argument, and said, “How do 
you mean that, Dionysodorus? For I tell you, notwithstanding [286C] the fact that 
I’ve heard this argument many times from many people, I’m always in wonder at it 
—for those who were around Protagoras used it fervently, and so did some who 
were around even before that. But to me there always seems to be something 
wonderful about the way it overturns itself as well other arguments—and I believe 
that from you I'll learn the truth of it most beautifully. And is that anything other 
than that it’s impossible to say what’s false? That’s the force of the argument, isn’t 
it? There’s just speaking the truth, if one speaks, or else not speaking?” 

He went along with that. 

[286D] “So then what’s false is impossible to say, but is possible to have as an 
opinion?” 

“Not even to have as an opinion,” he said. 

“Therefore there is no false opinion at all,” I said. 

He said there’s not. 


“And therefore no ignorance either, and no ignorant human beings. Or would 
that not be ignorance, if anything was—being wrong about things?” 

“Certainly,” he said. 

“But that’s not possible,” I said. 

He said it’s not. 

“Are you just making the argument for the sake of argument, Dionysodorus, so 
you can say something out of the ordinary, or does it seem to you that it’s true that 
there is no one among human beings who’s ignorant?” 

[286E] “Well,” he said, “it’s up to you to refute me.” 

“Ts that even possible by your argument, refuting anything, when no one is 
wrong?” 

“No, it’s not,” said Euthydemus. 

“But didn’t Dionysodorus just now call on me to refute him?” I said. 

“How could anyone call for the thing that is not? Are you calling for it?” 

“Tt’s just that I don’t understand these wise matters very well, even when they’re 
sound; I’m being a little dense about grasping this. So maybe I’m going to be asking 
a pretty stupid question, but you'll forgive me. [287A] See, if it’s not possible to be 
wrong or have a false opinion or be ignorant, does that mean anything else than that 
it’s not possible to go wrong whenever anyone performs an action either? Because 
it’s not possible for the one who acts to go wrong with respect to the thing he’s 
doing. Aren’t you folks saying that?” 

“Sure,” he said. 

“Well that’s my stupid question right there,” I said. “If we can’t go wrong when 
we act or speak or think, then before Zeus, if that’s the way these things are, what is 
it that you folks have come here to be teachers of? Weren’t you just claiming you 
could impart virtue [2878] most beautifully to any human being who’s willing to 
learn?” 

And Dionysodorus broke in, saying, “Oh, Socrates, are you so out of it8 that 
you're raking up what we said at first, and if there’s something I said last year are 
you going to dredge that up now, while you have no clue how to cope with the 
things that are being said at the present moment?” 

“Well, they are very difficult,” I said, “and that’s to be expected, since they’re 
being said by wise men, especially since this last thing you’re saying is superdifficult 
to cope with. For what in the world do you mean by saying I have no clue how to 
cope with it, Dionysodorus? Or is it clear that you [287C] mean I have no clue how to 
refute it? Just tell me, what other sense does this phrase have for you, that I have no 
clue how I can cope with the arguments?” 

“But it’s not very hard to cope with this stuff you're saying,” 1? he said; “so 
answer me.” 

“Before you answer me, Dionysodorus?” I said. 


“You're not going to answer?” he said. 

“Would that be just?” 

“Most assuredly just,” he said. 

“According to what principle?” I said. “Or is it clear that it’s on this one: that 
you come to us now as someone who’s all-wise where arguments are concerned, and 
you know [287D] when someone has to answer and when not? And now you won’t 
answer anything at all because you determine that you don’t have to?” 

“You're jabbering to get out of answering,” he said. “Just obey me, good fellow, 
and answer, since you do admit that I’m wise.” 

“Well, then, the thing to do is obey,” I said, “and that’s necessary, it seems, 
since you're the boss. Just ask the questions.” 

“When anything has sense, is it things with souls that have it, or also things 
without souls?” 

“Things with souls.” 

“And do you know of any phrase that has a soul?” he said. 

“By Zeus, I certainly don’t.” 

[287E] “Then why did you ask just now what sense my phrase had for me?” 

“Why else than because I made a mistake out of carelessness?” I said. “Or did I 
not make a mistake, but even said that correctly, when I said that phrases have 
sense? Do you claim I made a mistake or not? For if I didn’t make a mistake, you 
have no refutation, no matter how wise you are, and you have no clue how to handle 
the argument. And if I did make a mistake, you’re not speaking correctly [288A] in 
that case either, since you declare that there’s no such thing as making a mistake. 
And these things I’m saying are not directed at what you said last year. But, 
Dionysodorus and Euthydemus both,”22 I said, “this argument, as it seems, is stuck 
in the same place, and still falls down in the act of knocking down anything else, the 
way it always has, and no way to keep this from happening has yet been discovered, 
not even by the art you fellows possess, so wondrous as it is in precision of 
arguments.” 

And Ctesippus said. “Wonders you do speak, men [2888] of Thurii or Chios, 
whithersoever and howsoever the pair of you exults in being named, since you don’t 
care what drivel you peddle.” 

And I was afraid that some name-calling was coming, so I calmed Ctesippus 
back down, saying, “Ctesippus, I tell you the same things I told Cleinias a little 
while ago, that you don’t realize how wonderful the strangers’ wisdom is. It’s just 
that the pair of them is unwilling to be serious about displaying it to us; the pair just 
uses witchcraft on us in imitation of Proteus, the Egyptian sophist. [288C] So let’s 
imitate Menelaus, and not let go of the two men until the pair of them reveal what it 
is that they’re serious about. For I assume something thoroughly beautiful will be 
revealed by the pair whenever they start to get serious. Let’s just beg and plead and 


pray to the pair to make the revelation. And I’m resolved to point out myself in 
what form I pray them to reveal themselves to me; I'll try [288D] to go over what 
follows from the things at the point where I left off before, as well as is in my 
power, to see if I can in any way appeal to them to show mercy on me and take pity 
on my wholehearted effort to be serious, and be serious themselves. 

“Cleinias,” I said, “you remind me where it was we left off. I believe it was 
somewhere around here: we were in agreement when we ended that one needs to 
engage in philosophy. Is that right?” “Yes,” he said. “And philosophy is a process of 
acquiring knowledge,” I said, “isn’t that the way it is?” “Yes,” he said. “And what 
sort of knowledge would we have acquired if [288E] we’ve acquired it rightly? Isn’t 
that simply whatever sort will profit us?” “Certainly,” he said. “And would it be of 
any profit to us if we knew how to go around and recognize where on earth the most 
gold was buried?” “It might,” he said. “But we refuted that earlier,” I said, “and 
concluded that we’d be no better off even if all the gold on earth came to us without 
effort or digging, so even if we knew how to turn rocks [289A] into gold, the 
knowledge wouldn’t be worth anything. For if we’re not also going to know how to 
use the gold, it was obvious that there’s no benefit from it. Don’t you remember?” I 
said. “I remember very well,” he said. “And it seems that no benefit comes from any 
other kind of knowledge either, not money-making or doctoring or any other kind 
whatever that knows how to produce anything but not how to use what it produces. 
Isn’t that the way it is?” He concurred. “And even if there’s a knowledge [2898] that 
makes human beings immortal, without knowing how to make use of immortality, 
there seems to be no benefit from that either, if one must draw any conclusion on 
the basis of the things we agreed to before.” All these things seemed so to us. 
“Therefore, beautiful boy,” I said, “the sort of knowledge we need is one in which 
knowing how to produce something and how to use that which it produces coincide 
at one and the same time.” “So it appears,” he said. “Therefore it seems we’re far 
from needing to be lyre-makers [289C] or possessors of any knowledge of that sort. 
For there the art of making is one thing and the art of using is another, separated 
from it though involving the same thing, because lyre-making and harp-playing are 
a pair of things much different from one another. Isn’t that so?” He concurred. 
“And it’s clear that flute-making is not what we need either, for this is another one 
like that.” It seemed so to him too. “Well, before the gods,” I said, “if we were to 
learn the art of speechwriting, would that be the one we needed to possess in order 
to be happy?” “I don’t think so,” Cleinias replied. 

[289D] “What evidence are you making use of?” I said. 

“I see some speechwriters who don’t know how to use their own arguments, 
even though they compose them themselves,” he said, “just like the lyre-makers 
with their lyres; but there are others here too who have the power to use the work 
done by those people, but are powerless to do their own speechwriting. So it’s clear 
that with speeches too, the art of making and that of using are separate.” 


“You seem to me to offer sufficient evidence,” I said, “that this art of 
speechwriting is not the one that someone could be happy by possessing. And yet I 
had supposed that the very knowledge which [289E] we’ve been seeking all along 
would reveal itself somewhere in that vicinity. For the men themselves who are 
speechwriters, whenever I’m around them, seem to me to be superlatively wise, 
Cleinias, and the art itself that they possess is something divinely inspired and 
sublime. And surely that’s nothing to be wondered at, since it’s a branch of the art 
of enchantments, and little short of that [290A] in prestige. For the art of 
enchantments is a charming of snakes, spiders, scorpions, and other vermin and 
pests, while this one happens to be a charming and soothing of juries, assemblies, 
and other crowds. Or does it seem any different to you?” I said. 

“No,” he said; “the way you state it is just the way it appears to me.” 

“So where should we turn next?” I said. “To what sort of art?” 

“I have no idea,” he said. 

“But I think I’ve found it,” I said. 

“What?” said Cleinias. 

(290B] “It seems to me that skill as a general, more than anything else, would be 
an art one would be happy by possessing,” I said. 

“It doesn’t seem that way to me.” 

“How so?” I said. 

“This is a particular art of hunting, directed at human beings.” 

“Well, what about it?” I said. 

“No art of hunting in itself covers anything beyond pursuing and subduing. And 
when the huntsmen or fishermen have subdued whatever they pursued, they have no 
power to use it, but they turn it over to the cooks, and [290C] that’s also what people 
skilled at geometry, astronomy, and arithmetic do, since these are hunters too. For 
each sort of them doesn’t just produce diagrams but makes discoveries of things 
that are; but since they themselves have no knowledge of how to make use of them, 
but only of how to hunt for them, then presumably, in order for full use to be made 
of the things discovered by them, they must turn them over to people skilled at 
dialectic,? to those among them, at any rate, who are not utterly and totally devoid 
of sense.” 

“Well, well, most beautiful and most wise Cleinias,” I said, “is that so?” 

“Quite so,” he said. “And so it’s the same way with generals [290D] too. When 
they’ve hunted down either a city or an army, they hand it over to the political men, 
because they themselves don’t know how to use those they’ve hunted for, just as I'd 
imagine quail-hunters turn over quail to quail-keepers. So if we’re in need of that 
art,” he said, “which itself knows how to use what it acquires by either making it or 
hunting it down, and it’s that sort of art that will make us blessedly happy, some 
other one needs to be sought,” he said, “in place of the general’s skill.” 


Crito: [290£] What are you saying, Socrates? That youngster uttered things like that? 
Socrates: You don’t think so, Crito? 

Crito: By Zeus, I should say not! Because 7 should think, if he did say them, he’d 
have no need for an education from Euthydemus or from any other human being 
either. 

Socrates: Well, then, before Zeus, might it not have been Ctesippus who said them, 
and I’m not remembering? 

Crito: [291A] Ctesippus my foot! 

Socrates: Well, I know this for sure, that it wasn’t Euthydemus or Dionysodorus who 
said them. But, my spooky Crito, might it not have been one of the higher powers 
present there that uttered them? Because I heard them, anyway; I know that very 
well. 

Crito: Yes, by Zeus, Socrates; it sure does seem to me it was one of the higher 
powers, much higher! But after that did you folks keep on searching for yet another 
art? And did you find or not find that for the sake of which you were doing the 
searching? 

Socrates: [291B] Where would we find it, you blessed fellow? We were complete 
jokes. Just like children on a wild goose chase,72 we were always imagining we 
were about to catch each piece of knowledge, while they were always slipping 
through our fingers. So why should I tell you the long version? But when we got to 
the art of kingship and were examining whether it could be the one that provides 
happiness and brings it to completion, it was just as if we had stumbled at that point 
into a labyrinth; when we imagined that we were already at an end, we found 
ourselves turned back around as if [291C] we were at the beginning of the inquiry, 
and coming up short every bit as much as when we first started inquiring. 

Crito: How did that happen to you, Socrates? 

Socrates: III tell you. Because it seemed to us that the art of kingship was the same 
as the political art. 

Crito: Well, what of it? 

Socrates: And it seemed that it’s to this art that generalship and all the rest turn over 
the task of ruling over the products of which they are the workmen, as being the 
only art that knows how to make use of them. So it seemed to us that this clearly 
was what we were looking for, and was the cause for things’ being done rightly in 
the [291D] city, and that it is literally, as Aeschylus’s verse% has it, sitting alone at 
the helm of the city, steering everything and ruling everything to make everything 
useful. 

Crito: And beautifully so it seemed to you, didn’t it, Socrates? 

Socrates: You'll be the judge, Crito, if you want to listen to what happened to us 
after that. For we examined it again from another angle in the following manner: 
Come then, in ruling over everything, does the art of kingship produce [291E] any 


product for us or not? Absolutely, no doubt about it, we told each other. Wouldn’t 
you say that too, Crito? 

Crito: I would. 

Socrates: So what would you say its product is? It’s just as if I had asked you what 
product doctoring provides, in ruling over all the things it rules. Wouldn’t you say 
it’s health? 

Crito: I would. 

Socrates: And what about your own art of farming? In ruling over all the things 
[292A] it rules, what does it produce? Wouldn’t you say it provides us with food from 
the earth? 

Crito: I would. 

Socrates: And what about kingship and its ruling of all the things it rules? What 
does it produce? Maybe you’re not quite ready to say. 

Crito: By Zeus Im not, Socrates! 

Socrates: We weren't either, Crito. But you do know this much at least, that if this is 
what we’re looking for, it must be beneficial. 

Crito: Very much so. 

Socrates: And so it must furnish us with something good? 

Crito: Necessarily, Socrates. 

Socrates: [292B] But we agreed with each other, I believe, Cleinias and I, that there is 
nothing good other than knowledge of one sort or another. 

Crito: Yes, that’s what you said. 

Socrates: And as for all the other products that one might claim come from the 
political art—and a lot of these there would be, no doubt, if for instance it’s to make 
the citizens rich and free and undisturbed by faction—all of them are manifestly 
neither bad nor good, while this art had to make people wise and impart knowledge, 
if it was going to be the one [292C] that benefits people and makes them happy. 
Crito: That’s true; at any rate that’s what was agreed to by you at the time, as you 
reported what was said. 

Socrates: So does kingship make human beings wise and good? 

Crito: What prevents it, Socrates? 

Socrates: Well, does it make everybody good in every way? And does it provide 
every sort of knowledge, leatherworking and carpentry and all the others? 

Crito: I don’t imagine so, Socrates. 

Socrates: [292D] Then exactly what sort of knowledge does it provide? And what are 
we going to use it for? Because it needs to be something whose workmanship 
doesn’t produce any of the products that are neither bad nor good, and that 
furnishes no other sort of knowledge than itself alone. So can we say what in the 
world this is, and what we’re going to use it for? Do you want us to say, Crito, it’s 
that by means of which we’ll make other people good? 

Crito: That’s it exactly. 


Socrates: And in what respect are they to be good and useful for what, according to 
us? Or do we say again that theyll make others good, and those others still others? 
[292E] But what good they are is not revealed to us anywhere, seeing as how we’ve 
disqualified the products usually said to come from the political art, and we literally 


get the situation that’s called “Corinthus, son of Zeus.”22 Exactly as I said, we’ve 
come up equally short, or even farther away from knowing what in the world that 
sort of knowledge is which will make us happy. 

Crito: By Zeus, Socrates, it looks like you folks got yourselves into dire straits. 
Socrates: And I myself, for my part, Crito, when I had landed [293A] in these straits, 
at once let loose with all my voice, appealing to the pair of strangers as though I 
were summoning the Dioscuri2® to save us, the young fellow and me, from going 
under for the third time beneath the argument, and to make a serious effort by every 
means, and once they’d gotten serious about it to display what in the world the 
knowledge is that we need to attain if we’re to get through the rest of our lives in a 
beautiful way. 

Crito: What about it? Was Euthydemus willing to display anything to you? 
Socrates: How could he not? And he began his speech, my companion, quite 
magnanimously, like this: 

(293B] “Which do you prefer, Socrates,” he said; “shall I teach you this 
knowledge about which you’ve been stumped all this time, or display that you have 
it?” 

“Oh blessed one!” I said “Is this in your power?” 

“Entirely,” he said. 

“Then display to me that I have it, by Zeus!” I said. “That will be much easier 
than learning it for a man my age.” 

“Come on, then, and answer me,” he said. “Is there anything you do know?” 
“Certainly,” I said; “lots of things, but small ones.” “That’s good enough,” he said; 
“and do you think it’s possible for any of the things there are not to be that very 
thing that it [293c] happens to be?” “By Zeus, not I.” “And you know something?” “I 
do.” “And if you have knowledge, you’re knowledgeable?” “Certainly, about just 
that thing.” “That makes no difference; but there’s no necessity for you to know 
everything if you’re knowledgeable?” “No, by Zeus, since there are lots of other 
things I don’t know.” “And if you don’t know something, you're not 
knowledgeable?” “Not about that, my friend,” I said. “So is it any the less the case,” 
he said, “that you’re not knowledgeable? While you just now claimed you are 
knowledgeable. And thus you are, [293D] and then again are not, precisely this very 
one who you are, in the same respect at the same time.” 

“So be it, Euthydemus,” I said. “As the saying goes, you’re making beautiful 
noise. So how does that mean I know the knowledge we were looking for? On the 
grounds that this is impossible, that the same thing both be and not be, then if I 


know one thing, I know everything—since I couldn’t be knowledgeable and not 
knowledgeable at the same time—and since I know everything, I have that 
knowledge, is that how you mean it? And this is the piece of wisdom?” 

[293E] “Exactly, Socrates,” he said; “you provide your own refutation yourself.” 

“And what about you, Euthydemus?” I said. “Isn’t it your lot to suffer the same 
thing? For I wouldn’t be very annoyed, you know, to be suffering anything at all that 
I shared with you and with our precious friend Dionysodorus here. Tell me, doesn’t 
the pair of you know some of the things there are and not know others?” 

“Hardly, Socrates,” said Dionysodorus. 

“How do mean that, you two,” I said. “That the pair of you knows nothing?” 

“Oh yes, and plenty,” he said. 

[294A] “Then the pair of you knows everything,” I said, “inasmuch as you know 
anything?” 

“Everything,” he said; “and you do too. If you know even one thing, you know 
everything.” 

“Zeus!” I said, “What a wonderful thing you're telling, and what a great good to 
have been revealed. Surely you can’t be saying that all the other human beings know 
everything or else nothing?” 

“Well they certainly can’t know some things and not know others,” he said, “and 
be knowledgeable and not knowledgeable at the same time.” 

“But what then?” I said. 

“Everybody knows everything,” he said, “if he knows even one thing.” 

(294B] “Before the gods, Dionysodorus,” I said, “it’s clear to me that the pair of 
you is being serious now, and I had a hard time challenging you folks to get serious. 
Does the pair of you really know everything yourselves? Like carpentry and 
leatherwork?” 

“Sure,” he said. 

“And the pair of you is capable of mending shoes?” 

“And of making them too, by Zeus,” he said. 

“And do you know things like how many stars there are, and how much sand?” 

“Of course,” he said. “Do you imagine we wouldn’t grant that too?” 

And Ctesippus broke in, saying, “Before Zeus, Dionysodorus, [294C] display 
some piece of evidence of these things to me, the pair of you, of a kind that will 
make me know your're telling the truth.” 

“What shall I display?” he said. 

“Do you know how many teeth Euthydemus has, and does Euthydemus know 
how many you have?” 

“Isn’t it good enough for you to hear that we know everything?” he said. 

“None of that,” he said; “tell us just this one thing more, though, the pair of 
you, and display that you’re speaking the truth. And if both of you say how many of 


them the other one of you has, and you’re revealed as knowing your stuff when we 
count them, we’ll be convinced from then on about all the rest too.” 

[294D] But since the pair of them thought they were being made fun of, they 
weren’t willing to say, but they were in agreement about having a knowledge of all 
matters as they were asked about each thing, one by one, by Ctesippus. For there 
was nothing Ctesippus didn’t end up, in a totally uninhibited way, asking whether 
the pair of them knew, even the most shameful things, while the two of them met 
the questions head-on most courageously, agreeing that they knew them, like wild 
boars rushing toward the spear-thrust, until finally I too, for my part, was forced by 
disbelief to ask whether [294E] Dionysodorus knew how to dance. “Certainly,” he 
said. 

“Surely you haven’t arrived at such an advanced state of wisdom,” I said, “that 
you can somersault over sabers and whirl around on a pottery wheel, as old as you 
are?” 

“There’s nothing I can’t do,” he said. 

“And is it only now that the pair of you knows all things,” I said, “or did you 
always know them?” 

“Always,” he said. 

“Even when the pair of you were children, right when you were born, you knew 
everything?” 

They declared so, both together at the same time. 

[295A] The thing seemed unbelievable to us, and Euthydemus said, “You're 
skeptical, Socrates?” 

“Yes,” I said, “except that it is likely that you fellows are wise.” 

“Well,” he said, “if you’re willing to answer my questions, I'll display that you 
too acknowledge these wondrous things.” 

“Oh, sure,” I said; “I'll be refuted on these matters with the greatest pleasure. 
For if I really am wise without being aware of it myself, and you’re going to display 
to me this fact that I know everything and always have, what greater godsend than 
that could I find in all my life?” 

“Just answer the questions,” he said. 

[295B] “Ask and get your answers.” 

“All right, then, Socrates,” he said, “are you knowledgeable about something or 
not?” “I am.” “And are you knowledgeable by means of that by which you have 
knowledge, or by means of something else?” “Tm knowledgeable by that, for I 
suppose you mean the soul. Or is that not what you mean?” 

“Aren’t you ashamed, Socrates, to answer a question with a question?” he said. 

“Have it your way,” I said, “but then what do I do? For Pll do whatever you tell 
me. When I don’t know what you're asking, are you telling me to answer anyway, 
and not ask anything about it?” 


[295C] “No doubt you have some conception of what I mean,” he said, “don’t 
you?” 

“I do,” I said. 

“Then answer in relation to this conception you have.” 

“And what if you’re asking it thinking one thing and I answer it thinking 
something else?” I said. “When I answer in relation to the latter, will that be good 
enough for you, even if Im not answering anything to the point?” 

“Good enough for me,” he said, “but not for you, I imagine.” 

“Then, by Zeus, m not going to answer,” I said, “not before I find out first 
what’s meant.” 

“You won't answer according to the conception you have on each occasion,” he 
said, “because you keep on babbling and you're too old to be any use.” 

[295D] Now I could tell that he was annoyed with me for making distinctions 
about what was meant, since he wanted to trap me by tying me up in words. And 
then I remembered that Connus also gets annoyed with me every time I don’t do 
things his way, and then pays less attention to me, treating me like an ignoramus. So 
since I was determined to go to this man for lessons too, I thought I'd better give 
way, so he wouldn’t consider me obtuse and refuse to take me as a pupil. So I said, 
“Well, Euthydemus, [295E] if that’s the way it seems to you I should do it, that’s the 
thing to be done, since you, having the art, surely have a more beautiful knowledge 
in every detail of how to engage in dialectic than I do, as an ordinary human being. 
So ask the questions again from the beginning.” 

“Then answer again,” he said, “whether you know what you know by means of 
something or not.” “I do,” I said, “by means of the soul.” 

[296A] “There he goes again,” he said, “giving answers that go beyond the 
questions. I’m not asking by what means but whether you know by some means.” 

“I did give more of an answer than was required,” I said, “out of my lack of 
education. But forgive me; Pll answer this time simply that I know what I know by 
means of something.” “And always by the same means, or is it sometimes by this 
means and sometimes by a different one?” “Always by this one,” I said, “whenever I 
know something.” 

“Again!” he said. “Can’t you stop putting in extras out of the side of your 
mouth?” 

“Tm just afraid this ‘always’ might trip us up in some way.” 

(296B] “Not us,” he said. “Just you, if anyone. Just answer: do you always know 
by this means?” “Always,” I said, “since I have to take out the ‘whenever.” “So you 
always know by this means; and in always knowing, do you know some things by 
this means by which you know and other things by another means, or all things by 
this means?” “By this means,” I said, “everything that I know.” 

“There it is,” he said; “the same side-of-the-mouth extra comes along.” 

“I withdraw the words ‘that I know,” I said. 


“No, don’t withdraw a single thing,” he said; “I don’t need any help from you. 
[296C] But answer me this: could you know all things without knowing everything?” 

“That would be bizarre,” I said. 

And he said, “Then add whatever you want now, since you agree that you know 
all things.” 

“It looks like I do,” I said; “if the words ‘that I know’ have no force, then I know 
everything.” 

“And you've agreed that you always know by means of that by which you know, 
whether that’s whenever you know or however you want it. The point is, you’ve 
agreed that you always know, and at the same time that you know everything. So it’s 
clear that you had the knowledge even when you were [296D] a child, even when you 
were being born, even when you were being conceived, and even before you 
became you, and before heaven and earth came into being, you knew all things, 
since you knew them always. Yes, and by Zeus,” he said, “you yourself always will 
know everything, if that’s what I want.” 

“Please let that be your will, much-honored Euthydemus,” I said, “if in fact 
you're telling the truth. But I don’t quite believe you to be capable of it unless your 
brother Dionysodorus here joins you in willing it; in that case it could probably 
come true. But tell me, the pair of you,” I said, [296E] “since I could have no hope of 
disputing the rest of it against human beings of such prodigious wisdom, how J can 
claim to know certain particular things, Euthydemus—not how I know all things, 
since that’s what you folks are claiming—but such things as that good men are 
unjust. Go on and tell me, do I know that or not know it?” 

“Of course you know it,” he said. 

“Know what?” I said. 

“The good people are not unjust.” 

[297A] “I knew that perfectly well all along,” I said. “But that’s not what ’'m 
asking; where did I learn that good people are unjust?” 

“Nowhere,” said Dionysodorus. 

“Therefore I don’t know that,” I said. 

“You're messing up the argument,” said Euthydemus to Dionysodorus, “and this 
fellow here will be revealed as not knowing something, and as being knowledgeable 
and not knowledgeable at the same time.” And Dionysodorus went red in the face. 

“But how do you mean that, Euthydemus?” I said. “Does it seem to you [297B] 
that your brother, who knows everything, wasn’t correct in what he said?” 

“Tm Euthydemus’s brother?” Dionysodorus put in quickly. 

And I said, “Take it easy, good fellow, until Euthydemus has taught me how I 
know that good men are unjust, and don’t begrudge me a chance to learn 
something.” 

“You're running away, Socrates,” said Dionysodorus, “and your’re unwilling to 
answer the question.” 


“Well, naturally,” I said. “Because I’m a lesser man than either one of you; far 
be it from me, then, not to run away from the two of you. [297C] For surely I’m 
much inferior to Heracles, who was incapable of doing battle with both the Hydra 
and the crab, the former a female sophist who, if anyone cuts off one one head of 
her argument, has the wisdom to send up many in place of the one, and the latter a 
certain other sophist who comes from the sea, and has, it seems to me, lately arrived 
on our shores; and when the latter was pestering him so much by yapping and 
snapping at him from the left, Heracles called in the help of his nephew Iolaus, who 
[297D] gave him plenty of help. But my Iolaus, if he were to come, would do more 
harm than good.” 

“So answer this,” said Dionysodorus, “whenever this song of woe of yours is 
done. Was Iolaus any more Heracles’ nephew than yours?” 

“Well, Dionysodorus, the best recourse for me is to answer you,” I said, 
“because you're not going to let up on asking questions, that’s something I’m pretty 
sure of, or from being grudging and obstructive, to keep Euthydemus from teaching 
me that piece of wisdom.” “So answer,” he said. “So my answer,” I said, “is that 
Iolaus was Heracles’ nephew, [297E] but no nephew of mine, as it seems to me, in 
any way whatsoever. For Patrocles was not his father, and he’s my brother, though 
his name is pretty close to that of Iphicles, who was Heracles’ brother.” “But 
Patrocles is yours?” he said. “Yes indeed,” I said, “by the same mother, though not 
the same father.” “Therefore he’s your brother and also not your brother.” “Not by 
the same father, right, most excellent fellow,” I said, “because his father was 
Chaeredemus and mine was Sophroniscus.” “Then Sophronicus was a father, and 
Chaeredemus too?” he said. “Exactly,” [298A] I said, “one mine, the other his.” “So 
Chaeredemus was other than a father?” he said. “Other than mine, anyway,” I said. 
“So he was a father while being other than a father? And are you the same as a 
stone?” “I’m afraid that I'll be revealed by you as the same,” I said; “it does not, 
however, seem to me I am.” “So then you’re other than a stone?” he said. 
“Decidedly other.” “So does that mean anything else than that, being other than a 
stone, you're not a stone?” he said; “and being other than gold, you’re not gold?” 
“That’s it.” “And so Chaeredemus,” he said, “being other than a father, is not a 
father.” “It looks like he’s not a father,” I said. 

(298B] “For presumably,” said Euthydemus, taking it up, “if Chaeredemus is a 
father, then conversely Sophroniscus in turn, since he’s other than a father, is not a 
father, and you, Socrates, are fatherless.” 

And Ctesippus took over and said, “And you guys’ father too, isn’t it his lot to 
suffer the same thing? Is he other than my father?” “Far from it,” Euthydemus said. 
“Then he’s the same?” “Definitely the same.” “I should hope not. But [298C] is he 
only my father, Euthydemus, or every other human being’s father too?” “Everyone 
else’s too,” he said, “or do you imagine that the same person who is a father is not a 
father?” “I certainly would imagine so,” Ctesippus said. “What?” he said; “do you 


imagine something that is gold is not gold, or something that is a human being is 
not a human being?” “Maybe you’re mixing apples and oranges,2® Euthydemus, as 
the saying goes,” said Ctesippus; “for it’s an alarming thing you're saying if your 
father is everybody’s father.” “Well, he is,” he said. “Just of human beings,” said 
Ctesippus, “or of horses and all the rest of the animals too?” [298D] “Of them all,” 
he said. “And is your mother their mother?” “Oh yes, my mother too.” “So 
therefore your mother is also the mother of the sea urchins,” he said. “And yours is 
too,” he said. “So therefore you’re a brother of minnows and puppies and piglets.” 
“And so are you,” he said. “Therefore your father is a pig and a dog.” “Yours too,” 
he said. 

“And you'll agree with that at once,” said Dionysodorus, “if you answer me. For 
tell me, do you have a dog?” “Yes,” said Ctesippus, “a real troublemaker.” “And are 
there [298E] any puppies of his?” “Oh yes,” he said, “chips off the old block.” “So 
your dog is their father?” “I assure you I saw him myself,” he said, “mating with the 
female.” “Why now, isn’t this dog yours?” “Very much so,” he said. “And since he’s 
a father and he’s yours, doesn’t it turn out then that the dog is your father and you’re 
the puppies’ brother?” 

And Dionysodorus quickly interjected again, so Ctesippus would have no 
chance to say anything before he did, saying, “And just answer me one more little 
question: do you beat this dog?” And Ctesippus gave a laugh and said, “By the gods 
I do, because I can’t beat you!” “So you beat your own father?” he said. 

[299A] “It would be much more just for me to beat you guys’ father,” he said, 
“for even thinking of begetting wise sons like you. But he sure must have had a lot 
of good to enjoy out of that wisdom of yours, I guess, Euthydemus, that father of 
the puppies and of you guys.” 

“Well, he doesn’t want a lot of good, Ctesippus, and you don’t either.” 

“Nor you yourself, Euthydemus?” he said. 

“No, and neither does any other human being. For tell me, [2998] Ctesippus, 
whether you consider it good for a sick person to drink medicine when he needs it, 
or whether that doesn’t seem good to you; and when he goes to war, whether it’s 
good to go bearing arms or unarmed.” “It seems good to me,” he said, “but 
something tells me you’re about to come out with one of your beauties.” “You'll be 
in the best position to know,” he said; “just answer. For since you agree that 
medicine is good for a human being to drink when he needs it, does this mean 
anything other than that one ought to drink that good thing as much as possible, and 
in that case, that it would be a beautiful thing if someone ground up a wagonload of 
hellebore?? and mixed it into it?” And Ctesippus said, “Oh, most assuredly, 
Euthydemus, if the one [299C] drinking it is the size of the statue at Delphi.”22 “And 
in war,” he said, “since it’s good to bear arms, one ought to have as many spears and 
shields as possible, seeing as how it’s good?” “No doubt about it,” said Ctesippus; 


“you don’t think so, Euthydemus? Just a single shield and one spear?” “I'd say that.” 
“And that’s the way you’d arm Geryon or Briareus?”2! he said; “I’d have thought 
you were a more formidable expert, since you’re a trainer in heavy-armed fighting, 
as is this comrade of yours here.” 

And Euthydemus went silent, but Dionysodorus started [299D] asking Ctesippus 
about his earlier answers, saying, “And gold seems to you to be a good thing to 
have?” “Very good, and lots of it,” Ctesippus said. “And what about this? Doesn’t it 
seem to you one should have good things always and everywhere?” “Definitely,” he 
said. “And you agree that gold is good?” “Pm in agreement, of course,” he said. “So 
one ought to have it always and everywhere and especially in oneself? And a person 
would be [299E] happiest if he had three hundredweight of gold in his belly, a 
hundredweight in his skull, and an ounce in each of his two eyes?” “Ah, well, 
Euthydemus,” said Ctesippus, “they do say that the happiest and best men among 
the Scythians are the ones who have a lot of gold in their own skulls, in the same 
way you were just now saying my dog is my father, and what’s still more to be 
wondered at, they drink out of their own gold-lined skulls, and see inside them, 
holding their own heads in their hands.”32 

[300A] “And do Scythians and all other human beings see things possible or 
impossible to see?” said Euthydemus. “Possible, no doubt.” “And you do too?” he 
said. “I too.” “So you see our cloaks?” “Yes.” “So it’s possible for them to see?” 
“Miraculously,” said Ctesippus. “To see what?” he said. “Nothing. And you don’t 
believe they see any more than I do; you’re such a cute customer. But it seems to 
me you’ve dropped off to sleep without lying down, and if it’s possible for anyone to 
speak without saying anything, you’re also doing that.” 

[300B] “Then it’s not possible for there to be a speaking of the silent?” said 
Dionysodorus. “Not by any means whatsoever,” said Ctesippus. “Or a silence of the 
speaking?” “Even less,” he said. “Well, when you speak of stones and wood and 
lumps of iron, aren’t you speaking of the silent?” “Not if ’'m going past the ones in 
a blacksmith’s shop; on the contrary, the lumps of iron are said to cry out and make 
loud screams, when anyone touches them; so in this case, your wisdom made you 
overlook the fact that you weren’t saying anything. But go on and display the other 
thing to me, the pair of you, how there’s also a silence of the speaking.” 

[300C] It seemed to me that Ctesippus was feeling excessively competitive 
because his darling was there. 

“When you're silent,” said Euthydemus, “aren’t you silent about everything?” “I 
am,” he said. “So you're silent about the speaking things too, if they’re part of 
everything.” “What?” said Ctesippus; “aren’t all things silent?” “Presumably not,” 
said Euthydemus. “Ah, you most excellent fellow, then all things speak?” “All the 
ones that do speak, anyway, presumably.” “But that’s not what I asked you,” said 
Ctesippus; “are all things silent or do all things speak?” 


[300D] “Neither and both!” said Dionysodorus, snatching up the argument. “I 
know very well you won’t have a clue how to cope with that answer.” 

And Ctesippus burst into long loud laughter in his usual way, and said, 
“Euthydemus, your brother has left his argument exposed on both sides and he’s 
undone and defeated.” And Cleinias was totally delighted and laughed, so much so 
that Ctesippus was puffed up more than tenfold. But it seemed to me, because he’s 
so unscrupulous, that Ctesippus had picked up these very words from these very 
men, for there is no such wisdom to be found from any other human beings these 
days. 

[300E] And I said, “Why are you laughing at such serious and beautiful things, 
Cleinias?” 

“So, have you ever before seen any beautiful thing, Socrates?” said 
Dionysodorus. 

“T have, lots of them, Dionysodorus,” I said. 

[301A] “Were they different from the beautiful, or the same as the beautiful?” he 
said. 

And I was totally stumped, and regarded it as just punishment for putting in my 
two cents;22 nevertheless, I said they were different from the beautiful itself, even 
though there’s a certain beauty present with each of them. 

“So if a cow comes into your presence, you’re a cow,” he said, “and because I’m 
present with you now, you’re Dionysodorus?” 

“That’s blasphemy,” I said. 

“But in what way could one thing be different by having a different thing present 
with it?” he said. 

[301B] “Does that stump you?” I said. I was already trying to mimic the wisdom 
of the pair of men, since I yearned to have it. 

“Well how could I not be stumped,” he said, “I and every other human being, by 
what cannot be?” 

“What do you mean, Dionysodorus?” I said; “isn’t a beautiful thing beautiful 
and an ugly thing ugly?” “If it seems that way to me,” he said. “And does it seem 
that way?” “Of course,” he said. “And isn’t what’s the same the same and what’s 
different different? For presumably the different is not the same, and [301C] I 
wouldn’t suppose even a child would be stumped about that, as though what’s 
different were not different. But you must have skipped over that deliberately, 
Dionysodorus, because it seems to me in every other instance that you fellows, like 
expert craftsmen who perfect every detail that properly belongs to each, bring your 
dialectical argument to a perfection that’s thoroughly beautiful.” 

“So you know what properly belongs to each of the craftsmen, do you?” he said; 
“first of all, do you know whose proper job it is to do metalwork?” “I do: a 
blacksmith.” “What about to make pottery?” “A potter.” “What about to slaughter 


and skin and cut up meat in little pieces and boil and roast it?” [301D] “A butcher,” I 
said. “And if anyone does the proper things,” he said, “will he do them rightly?” 
“He most of all.” “And was it your claim that cutting up and skinning are proper for 
the butcher? Did you agree to that or not?” “I agreed,” I said; “but have mercy on 
me.” “So!” he said; “then obviously if someone slaughters the butcher, cuts him up, 
and boils and roasts him, he’ll be doing the proper things. And as for the 
blacksmith, if someone forges him in the fire, or pots the potter, he too will be 
acting as is appropriate.” 

[301E] “Poseidon!” I said; “now you’ve put the crowning touch on your wisdom. 
Could this ever come to be present to me so as to be my very own?” 

“Would you recognize it, Socrates,” he said, “if it became your very own?” 

“If you want me to,” I said, “it’s clear I would.” 

“What? Do you think you can recognize things that are your own?” he said. 

“I do, unless you say something to the contrary, for the beginning must be from 
you and the end is up to Euthydemus here.”24 

“Well,” he said, “do you regard as yours those things you control and have the 
right [302A] to use however you want to? Would you regard a cow or sheep as yours, 
for instance, which you had the right to sell or give away or sacrifice to any of the 
gods you might want to? And things you don’t possess in that way are not yours?” 

Now I knew from the questions themselves that another beauty was about to 
rear its head, and I also wanted to hear it as quickly as possible, so I said, “That’s 
exactly how it is; only such things are mine.” “And what about this?” he said; “don’t 
you call those things that have soul animals?” [3028] “Yes,” I said. “And you agree 
that only those of the animals are yours with which you have the right to do all 
those things I just now stated?” “I agree.” And he, after an entirely insincere pause 
as though he were reflecting on some great matter, said, “Tell me, Socrates, do you 
have an ancestral Zeus?” Now I suspected that the argument was going to arrive at 
exactly the point where it ended up, so I tried to escape by some hopeless flip-flop 
and flopped around as though already trapped in a net. “No, Dionysodorus, I don’t,” 
I said. “Oh, then you’re some wretched human refuse [302C] and not an Athenian at 
all, someone who has no gods or shrines or anything else beautiful and good.” “Hey, 
talk nice, Dionysodorus,” I said, “and don’t give me such a harsh introduction to 
your teaching; I do have altars and shrines, both domestic and ancestral, and all the 
other things of that sort that the rest of the Athenians have.” “Well, don’t the rest of 
the Athenians have an ancestral Zeus?” “No,” I said, “none of the Ionians use that 
form of address, not those who have settled away from this city, and we don’t 
either; [302D] we have an ancestral Apollo because of his begetting of Ion, but 
among us, Zeus is not called ancestral but household and tribal, like tribal Athena.” 
“That’s good enough,” said Dionysodorus, “since it seems you have an Apollo, a 
Zeus, and an Athena.” “Quite so,” I said. “So they would be your gods?” he said. 


“My progenitors and lords,” I said. “But yours at least,” he said; “or are you not in 
agreement that they’re yours?” “I’m in agreement,” I said; “what can I do?” “So 
these gods are also animals?” [302E] he said; “for you’ve agreed that all things that 
have a soul are animals. Or don’t these gods have soul?” “They do,” I said. “So 
they’re animals?” “Animals,” I said. “And among the animals,” he said, “you’ve 
agreed that all those are yours which you have the right to give away, sell, or 
sacrifice to whatever god you want to.” “Tve agreed to that,” I said; “I have no 
means of retreat, Euthydemus.” “Come on then, tell me straight,” he said: “since 
you agree that Zeus and the other [303A] gods are yours, don’t you have the right to 
sell them, give them away, or use them any other way you want to, just like other 
animals?” 

Now, Crito, it was as if I'd gotten a knock-out punch from the argument and 
was lying there speechless, when Ctesippus, stepping in to give me some relief, said, 
“Bully! Heracles! What a beautiful argument!” And Dionysodorus said, “Well, 
which is it? Is Heracles a bully or is a bully Heracles?” And Ctesippus said, 
“Poseidon, what formidable arguments! I give up; this pair of men is unbeatable.” 

(303B] At that point, Crito my friend, let me tell you, there was not a single one 
of those present who didn’t give extravagant praise to the argument and to the pair 
of men; why, they almost passed out from laughing and clapping and cheering. For 
on the previous occasions, in each and every case, there were resounding and utterly 
beautiful cheers, but only from Euthydemus’s lovers, but at that point even the 
pillars of the Lyceum virtually reverberated with pleasure at the pair of men. And I 
myself was inclined that way as well, so much so as [303C] to agree that never before 
had I laid eyes on anyone so wise; I was an absolutely enthralled by the pair’s 
wisdom, driven to the point of extoling them and singing their praises, and I said, 
“You happy pair, blessed with a wondrous nature, to have perfected so great a 
matter so speedily in so short a time! There are many other beautiful things 
contained in the arguments you fellows make, Euthydemus and Dionysodorus, but 
among them there is this one that is especially a mark of the greatest grandeur, 
namely the fact that you don’t care one bit about the general run of human beings 
[303D] or even about those pompous ones who have the reputation of being really 
something, but only about people like you. For I know very well that there are very 
few human beings like you who would appreciate these arguments; everyone else is 
so ignorant about them that I know very well they’d be more ashamed to refute 
other people by arguments of that sort than to be refuted themselves. And there is 
this other thing too that makes your arguments democratic and easygoing: whenever 
you fellows claim that no single thing is beautiful or good or white or anything else 
like that, and nothing is any different [303E] at all from anything else, you just really 
and truly sew the mouths of human beings shut, as you even say.2> The fact that you 
not only sew up the mouths of others, but would seem even to sew up your own, is a 


very gracious thing, and takes the sting out of your arguments. But the greatest 
thing is that these methods of yours are of such a kind and have been so artfully 
devised that in a very short time any human being whatsoever can learn them. I 
realized this by paying attention to the way Ctesippus was able so quickly to imitate 
you fellows on the spot. [304A] So this wise aspect of your occupation that has to do 
with imparting it quickly is a beautiful thing, but it’s not suitable for discussing 
things in front of human beings, and if you'll take my word for it, you should be 
wary about speaking in front of large groups, because they might not give you credit 
when they learn it quickly. The best thing would be for the pair of you to have 
discussions alone between yourselves, or failing that, if it is in front of anyone else, 
for that to be only someone who’s giving you cash. And if you’re sensible about it, 
you'll [3048] give this same advice to your pupils, never to have discussions with any 
human being other than you fellows and themselves. For what is scarce is held in 
honor, Euthydemus, while water is the cheapest thing there is, even though, as 
Pindar says, it’s the best. Come on, though,” I said, “and take Cleinias here and me 
on as pupils.” 

When these things and some other brief discussion done, Crito, we went away. 
So see about joining us in taking lessons from the two [304C] men, since they claim 
the pair of them is willing and able to teach anyone who gives them cash, and no 
sort of nature or age is any barrier—and what is especially appropriate for you to 
hear, the pair claims that nothing about it interferes with one’s moneymaking 
activity—to keep anyone whatever from getting hold of their wisdom with no 
trouble at all. 
Crito: Well, Socrates, Pm certainly a lover of listening, and Id be glad to learn 
something, but it’s likely I’m also one of those who aren’t like Euthydemus, that Pm 
precisely one of those you [304D] were speaking of who’d rather be refuted by such 
arguments than do the refuting. And despite the fact that it seems laughable for me 
to be giving you advice, all the same I want to tell you something I heard. You 
should know that one of those who were leaving your group came over to me while 
I was taking a walk, a man who imagines himself to be very wise, one of those who 
are formidable where speeches in the lawcourts are concerned, and said, “Crito, 
haven’t you been listening to these wise goings-on?” “No, by Zeus,” I said; “I was 
unable to stand close enough to hear because of the crowd.” “Well,” he said, “it sure 
would’ve been worth hearing.” “In what [304E] way?” I said. “So you could have 
listened to dialectic among men who are the wisest of the present day where 
speeches of that sort are concerned.” And I said, “So what was revealed to you?” 
“What else,” he said, “but the very sort of stuff one always hears from people who 
spout such drivel and put an unworthy seriousness into worthless business?” (For 
this was the very manner and these the very words he spoke.) And I said, “But 
surely philosophy is a charming thing.” “Charming my foot, you [305A] blessed 
fellow,” he said; “it’s not worth anything. And if you’d been there just now, I can 


well imagine you’d have been ashamed of your companion. He was so ridiculous, 
the way he was willing to submit himself to human beings who don’t care what they 
say, but snatch at every phrase. And these, as I was just saying, are the most 
powerful of those of the present day. Well, Crito, the business itself and the human 
beings who waste their time at that business are pathetic and utterly ridiculous.” But 
it didn’t seem right to me, Socrates, [3058] for him to blame the business, or for 
anyone else to blame it either. It did, however, seem right to me for someone to be 
blamed for being willing to engage in that sort of dialectic in front of the general 
run of human beings. 

Socrates: Men like that are a wonder to me, Crito. Still, I don’t yet know what I 
should say. Of which sort was the one who came up to you and cast blame on 
philosophy? Was he one of the formidable competitors in the lawcourts, a 
rhetorician, or one of those who send such people in, a composer of speeches for 
the rhetoricians to compete with? 

Crito: [305C] Anything but a rhetorician, by Zeus, and I don’t believe he’s ever 
mounted the podium in a lawcourt, but they say he understands the business, by 
Zeus, and that he’s a formidable man and puts together formidable speeches. 
Socrates: Now I get you. And these are the people I myself was just now going to 
speak of. For they’re the ones, Crito, who Prodicus says are the borderline between 
a philosophic man and a political one, and they believe they’re the wisest human 
beings of all, and that they not only are but seem that way too to very many people, 
so that no other human beings [305D] besides the ones involved with philosophy 
stand between them and being esteemed by everyone. So they think that if they can 
bring them down in reputation, and make them seem to be of no worth, they 
themselves will henceforth be imagined by everyone to hold the undisputed 
championship in reputation for wisdom. Because they think that while the truth is 
they’re the wisest ones, when they get trapped into private discussions, they’re 
diminished in stature by those in Euthydemus’s circle. But they consider themselves 
to be perfectly wise—naturally, on the perfectly reasonable grounds that they are 
moderately good at philosophy [305E] and moderately good at politics—since they 
take part in both as far as one has any need to, in order to reap the fruits of wisdom 
while keeping themselves outside of the risks and competitions. 

Crito: And what about it? Does it seem to you that there’s anything in what they say, 
Socrates? For the argument the men make can’t help but have some plausibility. 
Socrates: That’s what it does have, Crito, more plausibility [306A] than truth. For it’s 
not easy to persuade them that human beings, like everything else that’s in the 
middle ground of any pair of things and manages to have a share in both, in those 
cases in which the pair consists of a bad thing and a good one, end up being better 
than the one and worse than the other; in those cases in which the pair consists of 
two good things not directed to the same end, they end up worse than both the 
things of which it’s composed in relation to the end for which each is useful; and 


when they’re in the middle ground of pairs composed of two bad things not 
directed to the same end, these [3068] are the only cases in which they’re better than 
each of those things of which they have a partial share of both. So if philosophy is a 
good thing and political action is too, each in relation to a different end, and those 
who take part in both are in the middle ground between them, there’s nothing in 
what they say—since they’re inferior to both—while if one is good and the other 
bad, they’re better than people of the one sort and worse than people of the other; if 
both are bad things, there would in that case be some truth in what they say, but 
none at all in any other case. Now I don’t imagine [306C] they’d agree either that this 
pair is bad on both sides, or that one thing is bad and the other good. So the truth of 
it is, these people who take part in both pursuits are lesser than people on both sides 
in relation to each of the two ends for which the pair consisting of politics and 
philosophy is worthy of mention, and while they are in truth in third place, they 
seek to be thought of as in first. So one should make allowances for them because 
of their desires, and not be hard on them, but still regard them as being what they 
are; for one should be satisfied with any man whatever who says any thing [306D] 
whatever that borders on intelligence, and works hard at putting it into practice 
courageously. 

Crito: Well, you know, Socrates, when it comes to my sons, I myself, as Pm always 
telling you, am at my wits’ end about what I ought to do with them. The younger 
one is still little, but Critobulus is already grown up and needs someone who can 
give him some help. Now when I’m around you, I’m inclined in such a way that it 
seems lunacy to me to have gone to such serious trouble in so many other ways for 
the sake of my children, about [306£] marrying in such a way that they’d come from 
the most nobly born mother, about money so they’d be as rich as possible, and then 
to be negligent about their education. But whenever I take a look at any of the 
people who claim to educate human beings, I’m flabbergasted, and each one of 
them, when I consider him, seems to me to be utterly preposterous, [307A] since I 
can speak truthfully to you. So I don’t have a clue how I’m to encourage the young 
man toward philosophy. 

Socrates: Crito my friend, don’t you know that in every pursuit, inferior people are 
numerous and worth nothing while those of serious stature are few and worth 
everything? Doesn’t gymnastic exercise seem to you to be a beautiful thing, as well 
as skill at moneymaking and at rhetoric and at generalship? 

Crito: By all means, they do to me. 

Socrates: Well then, in every one of these, don’t you see [3078] that most people are 
laughably bad at every task? 

Crito: Yes, by Zeus, there’s a lot of truth in what you say. 

Socrates: So on that account are you going to avoid all those pursuits and not let 
your son engage in them? 

Crito: That would not be just, Socrates. 


Socrates: Then don’t do something you shouldn’t, Crito; just let those who pursue 
philosophy go their merry way, whether they’re wholesome or corrupt people, and 
test the soundness of the thing itself beautifully and well, [307C] and if it reveals 
itself to you as something worthless, then warn every man away from it and not just 
your sons. But if it reveals itself to be the sort of thing / believe it is, then pursue it 
and practice it boldly, exactly as that saying goes, yourself and your children too. 


L The Athenian aristocracy commonly used the phrase kalos kai agathos for someone with the bearing and 
manners of a proper gentleman. Socrates, a bit further on, will contrast Axiochus’s son (Cleinias) with his lover 
Ctesippus in this respect. 


12 Socrates almost always uses the dual number for the two brothers, instead of the plural. The translation uses 
the word “pair” and singular pronouns and verbs to capture the odd overemphatic effect of this usage. In this 
speech, for instance, the pair of brothers is several times referred to as “it,” since a dual entity is neither a “they” 
nor a “he.” 


B This is referred to in Plato’s Apology (31D) and Phaedrus (242B-C) as “a sort of voice” that held him back 
from actions that would have been to his detriment. 


14 Socrates uses the word hubristés. Hubris ranges in meaning from insolent disdain to violent cruelty. Its use 
here is clearly at the milder end of the range, but just as clearly clashes with the conventional phrase for 
gentlemanliness. Later in the dialogue, Ctesippus will display the kind of feisty rudeness another tradition might 
call chutzpah. 


15 This is the phrase used for proper gentlemen, used above by Crito for Cleinias’s looks and by Socrates for 
Ctesippus’s nature. 


16 The Carians were the first mercenary soldiers, and Carian slaves were cheap, in plentiful supply, and regarded 
as expendable. The reference to Medea just below is to a trick she played on the daughters of Pelias, getting 
them to cut their father up and boil him as a way of restoring him to youth. 


11 A satyr skinned by Apollo after challenging him to a musical competition, his piping against Apollo’s 
harping, and losing. 

18 Literally “such a Cronos,” the god who once ruled the universe but was overthrown by Zeus and the rest of 
the new gods. 


12 The sentence is construed with the “not” inserted by an earlier editor, and keeping the five words cut out by 
Burnet. 


20 One reason why Socrates speaks of these men in the dual so often may be found this speech. When each of a 
pair of contradictory assumptions has consequences, the tag-team style of the men allows the two of them 
together to have it both ways. But the argument itself does not move anywhere, since no one takes responsibility 
for making a choice; the topic just spins in one place, as in the dance metaphor in 276D. 

21 A shape-shifting sea god described in the Odyssey (IV, 384-424) who eventually gave truthful answers to 
Menelaus’s questions, but only after he’d held him still until he stopped his shifting. 


22 The art of dialectic is described by Socrates in the divided-line passage at the end of Bk. VI of Plato’s 
Republic as philosophic reasoning that can suspend and look behind its own assumptions, unlike mathematical 
reasoning that is always bound by hypotheses. The word dialektiké might also have been used by others for the 
sort of logic-chopping games played by debaters, which would account for the following qualification. This 
digression on mathematics, and the whole rejection of the art of a general as the knowledge sufficient to bring 
happiness, seem to come from nowhere, and certainly not from anyone as inexperienced as Cleinias, as Crito 
will soon object. 


23 Literally “chasing crested larks.” 

24 At the beginning of Seven Against Thebes. 

25 When Megara, a colony of Corinth, declared independence from the mother city, and the Corinthian 
ambassadors ran out of arguments to dissuade them, they were left with nothing to say other than to appeal to 
the memory of the legendary founder of Corinth. The founder’s name became a proverb for empty words 
repeated when all else has failed. 

26 Castor and Pollux, twin sons of Zeus, who were customarily prayed to for help at sea. 

21 This is Burnet’s reading, following a conjecture by an earlier editor. The manuscripts have “everything you’re 
saying is beautiful.” A marginal note on one of the manuscripts assumes what was intended was “you’re 
bringing all beautiful tidings.” 

28 Literally, “not tying a linen thread to a linen thread.” 


2° Either of two varieties of poisonous plants, one used in small doses as a purgative and the other as a 
treatment for insanity. 


30 There was a statue of Apollo there that was said to be about 20 feet tall. 
31 Legendary giants, the first with three pairs of hands and the second with fifty. 


22 Herodotus reports (Histories IV, 64-65) that the Scythians cut off the heads of those they killed in battle, and 
sawed off the tops of the skulls of their deadliest enemies to use as drinking bowls. Most of them lined these 
trophies with leather, but the richest of them lined them with gold. Hence a trophy taken from someone a man 
had killed was a skull and his own, and so by Dionysodorus’s own argument about the dog, it was his own skull, 
and the happiest (richest) among them had gold in their skulls. 


33 Literally, “for (so much as) grunting.” 
34 The wording is suggestive of prayer, comparable to “He is alpha and omega.” 


35 At 275E, Dionysodorus, in an aside to Socrates, bragged that whichever way Cleinias answered them, they’d 
refute him. In Plato’s Cratylus (386D), Socrates says that according to Euthydemus, “all attributes belong 
equally to all things at the same time always.” Socrates can generalize about the brothers’ underlying assumption 
in that way, and in the ways he does in this speech, because they refute an assertion not by exploring what might 
be true instead, but by depriving the speaker of the ability to use any predicate he’s using at the time without 
asserting its opposite at the same time. 


